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The Difficulty of Taking Sides on Questions of the Day. Jj 

that Nathan was able to bring home to David the recognition 
of his guilt. Like speculative truth, Ethical truth, by the 
parity of reasoning, is ceaselessly widening out from its 
centre. It is the characteristic of both, also, that every in- 
crease in the extent of the structure is necessarily accom- 
panied by a more secure establishment of the foundations on 
which it all rests. 

William W. Carlile. 

Woodville, New Zealand. 



THE DIFFICULTY OF TAKING SIDES ON QUES- 
TIONS OF THE DAY. 

No writer on popular government has been more sugges- 
tive to me than Sir Henry Maine. He had the peculiar gift 
of recognizing the significance of those commonplace facts 
which are liable to be overlooked for the very reason that 
they are constantly before us all the time. It would be im- 
possible to forget the vivid impression made on my mind by 
his observation about the great influence exerted on the 
course of human affairs, from the mere " natural tendency of 
men to take sides." The truth of the assertion was at once 
apparent, and the evidences for it have been steadily cumula- 
tive through all my personal experience and study of men. 
But, on the other hand, as I have gone on in life, I have been 
impressed with the fact that there is a class of persons who 
show the contrary tendency and seldom take sides at all. 
They are reluctant to commit themselves on the great ques- 
tions of the day, and oftentimes could not do so even if they 
made the effort. The existence of this latter class is the 
anomaly which I shall endeavor to analyze and explain. 

An attitude of " suspended judgment" is especially charac- 
teristic of the scholar or man of letters, of the man who thinks 
and reads a great deal or has a wide acquaintance with facts. 
It accounts for the circumstance that social reform measures 
do not more often take their start from what we call the edu- 
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cated classes. A singular inertness tends to steal over the 
mind after it has reached a certain stage of culture. Educated 
people are likely to be suspicious of reform measures and of 
the people who advocate them. They do not, as a rule, take 
the initiative, but prefer to cling to what is established, leaving 
it rather to other persons to begin the agitation. Even when 
they show a positive sympathy in favor of some measure, 
they are inclined to so " whittle it away," that little or noth- 
ing remains to call forth the enthusiasm of " the masses." 

Social evolution would take place much more rapidly, 
hopefully, and happily, if this were otherwise. The scholar 
may have the insight ; he knows the facts and understands the 
laws, but lacks either decisiveness or enthusiasm, and is not 
naturally a reformer. On the other hand, the average reformer 
lacks the knowledge of history ; he is unacquainted with the 
facts on a large scale, but has the spirit of devotion and self- 
sacrifice ; he can work for a cause. 

Now and then the genuine instinct of the reformer manifests 
itself to some extent in the scholar. When this happens he 
will be a very unhappy man. There can be no peace or rest- 
fulness of soul for him on earth. He yearns for change and 
longs to go forward, but is held back by the knowledge of 
too many facts, and, therefore, cannot avow his support of any 
one theory. Those whose welfare he has most at heart will 
be the ones least disposed to listen to him, because he cannot 
agree with them in their measures. He wants to help them, 
but his own observations and reflections make it plain to him 
that many of the proposed measures would inevitably be a 
failure ; and so, though eager for real reform, he is obliged to 
wait, and is in the unhappy position of being unable for a time 
to do anything at all. There is nothing more overwhelming 
than this sense of inability to act with others, from your con- 
sciousness that the measures proposed are such as you can- 
not co-operate with ; and that if you offer other measures 
there would be no approval for them, because it would require 
so much time and patience to carry them out. 

What a satisfaction it would be if one could think steadily 
for a while about any one of the great problems of the day, 
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make up one's mind upon it, then lay it aside as settled, and 
never have your judgment on the matter call for a recon- 
sideration. It would be such a relief to the overtaxed mind 
if we could put our opinions away in a cabinet, each in its 
own pigeon-hole, labelled, so as to be accessible whenever we 
cared to draw it out and make use of it. Some persons are 
capable of this, and I am sure that they are happy men and 
women. Yet it is doubtful if the majority of people, after 
taking sides, could explain how they came to their views. 
They have simply acted from the natural tendency referred to 
by Sir Henry Maine. They do not really know whether they 
have thought a great deal about a subject or not, and they 
could not say positively to which of their opinions they had 
come by sober reflection rather than by the accident of cir- 
cumstances. They know what they think, but how they came 
to think in that way they do not know. 

When one displays hesitation about expressing himself on 
important questions of the day, when he seems reluctant to 
have opinions, at once he will be considered by many persons 
as insincere. It will be said that he is afraid to commit him- 
self. The public assumes that he must have made up his 
mind, because nearly everybody else has done so. Beyond 
any doubt, a lack of sincerity often exists among those who 
do not commit themselves. There is too much of such moral 
cowardice. One may not wish others to know that he has 
definite convictions, even when he has made up his mind, be- 
cause it would be to his advantage if the public assumed that 
he was in a state of uncertainty. He understands the work- 
ings of prejudice, and sees that the present wave of opinion 
may die out altogether in a short time, or shift in an opposite 
direction. Yet, if he commits himself and opposes the tran- 
sient prejudice, he may lose influence; so that a step of that 
kind would strike him as suicidal. How far this caution is 
legitimate we cannot say. I fancy that much mental suffering 
is experienced by those whose opinions are carefully watched 
every moment, and yet who wish to be strictly true and con- 
sistent in their attitude. 

It is quite certain that if there is to be progress there must 
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be a class of men who are ready to commit themselves, and 
take a stand on important issues, fearless of consequences. If 
educated people will not do this, then we must be glad that 
it is done by the uneducated rather than not to have it done 
at all. We must have reform. The agitation has to begin 
somewhere, even if the method be somewhat indiscriminate. 
Some one must go ahead, take the lead, be a radical, and 
insist on changes. Civilization can advance by no other 
means. 

And yet, when the human mind is once possessed with this 
tendency, it is deplorable how liable it is to act utterly with- 
out bound or limitation. Social reform movements are often 
held back for generations because of this. The instinct for 
change becomes a mania. One begins, perhaps, by doubting 
the value of some one feature of our industrial system, and 
attacks it vigorously. Then, having started along this line 
and become eager over this special reform, he is led, erelong, 
to disbelieve in the whole system, and to doubt the very in- 
stitution of private property. Or he may take up the methods 
of taxation, and become convinced that they should be radi- 
cally modified. Yet he is not liable to stop there. He en- 
deavors to look further and see the real cause of the evils, 
and finally concludes that there is something bad in the entire 
structure of society, and that the whole political system should 
be taken down and built over again. After having invaded 
the political and industrial world with his schemes, he begins 
to doubt as to the worth of existing social ties ; he questions 
the value or sacredness of marriage ; he would renovate or 
revolutionize the structure of the Family, and finally would 
overthrow all institutions of religion. 

Few go the entire length we have been describing. Yet 
there are many instances of this tendency. From starting 
with one earnest measure of reform about which a man has 
become enthusiastic, and into the circumstances of which he 
may have made an exhaustive investigation, by and by he 
appears as the advocate of a whole " car-load" of reform 
measures. This lack of mental balance on the part of the 
reformer is a sad check on the progress of human society. 
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He loses the sense of discrimination, and therefore fails to 
inspire confidence in his cause. His lack of care and judg- 
ment keeps men from sympathizing and indorsing important 
measures of reform. It is melancholy to realize that to be 
" emancipated" at the present time means often being opposed 
to anything and everything which has come to be " estab- 
lished," or, on the other hand, being in sympathy with the 
" new views" just because they are new. This may not imply 
thinking for one's self at all. It is almost as easy for certain 
minds to fall into the habit of showing sympathy with what is 
new because it is new, as for others to continue in the habit 
of approving what is old because it is old. 

If we are going to take sides at all, it is vital that we 
should be able to put trust in one another's judgment, and 
use one another's knowledge and opinions. But we can only 
do this in so far as we are convinced that people have come 
to their convictions through sober reflection. The point to 
be remembered is that at certain epochs or on certain prob- 
lems it may require moral courage not to take sides until we 
know exactly where we are. We, each one of us, have the 
cause of the social ideal in our charge, and we shall be 
responsible for any step taken by us which may interfere with 
its furtherance. We must be careful, therefore, lest we unin- 
tentionally create a prejudice against the very cause we have 
most at heart. 

It is unfortunate, for instance, that many of those who are 
working especially for a higher industrial system should also 
be disposed to tamper with the sacred institution of marriage. 
It would surely be much better for their purpose if they would 
struggle with might and main for one great reform at a time, 
and make a thorough investigation of all the facts or circum- 
stances connected with it. They forget that the antagonism 
aroused by their attacks in one direction also tends to be turned 
against measures they are advocating in another direction; and 
by this mistake they lose rather than gain sympathy for the 
chief aim they have in view. 

Now, it is one thing to be eager to have society, with all its 
institutions, renovated from top to bottom, and quite another 
Vol. VI.— No. i 6 
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thing to be ready with a complete system of measures by 
which to bring about the renovation. We may be driven to 
acknowledge that the conditions are exceedingly bad, and that 
there is an evil all the way through. We may brood over the 
matter and yearn for a higher, deeper, purer humanity. This 
will be the attitude of every genuine idealist. But with many 
people it is very hard to recognize an evil and not be quick 
with a remedy. What really makes the thoughtful man hesi- 
tate is the very depth of his sympathy and the magnitude of 
the problem. He is confronted with an immense number of 
schemes, but does not know whose judgment or opinions he 
can trust. A multitude of minor influences are constantly 
acting upon men and inducing them to take sides. How far 
can the thoughtful man join forces with such persons and put 
confidence in their attitude ? 

It is only necessary to illustrate this situation by observing 
how quick men are to side with the class or profession to 
which they belong. It is sometimes asserted that the real 
tendency is always for a man to follow the lead of his personal 
interests. But I very much doubt this statement. There is 
a social consciousness ; and the social consciousness which 
speaks in ourselves is very liable to be that of our profession 
or of our class. But it would be better, it seems to me, if 
men took sides chiefly from a consideration of their own in- 
terests. Under these circumstances each man would at least 
be somewhat under the check of his own conscience. A 
class-conscience is often very weak and unstable. One will 
forgive his class for conduct that he would never excuse in 
himself; he will allow himself to judge with his class when 
he would be ashamed to take such a stand all by himself. This 
is what makes class-judgment so menacing. It has a weak 
conscience, and is quite sure to take sides with its own inter- 
ests. How often we know a man's stand-point in advance, 
simply by knowing the class, occupation, or profession to 
which he belongs ! 

When, therefore, people come to us urging us to join forces 
with them and enter the lists in the cause of the reform meas- 
ures which they are advocating, or against measures which 
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they are opposing, we may be compelled to hesitate because 
we fear they are acting under class prejudice. Every man 
who sides with his class should be far more cautious in judging 
as to the facts, and far more thorough in investigating them, 
than if he sides the other way. It is very rare for a man not 
to think that most of the wrong is on one side. If he is dis- 
posed to believe that there is wrong on both sides, he is in a 
pretty bad predicament. He must stand out in the cold or 
keep his views to himself; for no one wants to listen to 
him. 

We are naturally prejudiced in favor of the judgment of the 
men of our class or profession. We are apt to think that they 
are better capable of forming trustworthy opinions. I think 
this explains the lack of accord between the scholar and man 
of affairs ; although the lines of prejudice between these two 
elements are much less sharply drawn than^ formerly — espec- 
ially in England. But there has always been more or less dis- 
trust between the practical man and the scholar. If the latter 
advances an opinion, he is said to be " a mere theorist." If 
the man in practical life contradicts him, or voices a different 
view, we may hear the remark, " Oh, well ; it is the trades- 
man's stand-point ; he cannot help it." The same unfortunate 
distrust often exists between the economist and the working- 
class. Many will deny this. But in talking with the working- 
class I have found a striking lack of confidence in the men who 
hold the chairs of political economy. It is asserted that they 
are allied with the possessing class, that they belong to 
institutions which depend on " good dividends," or on the 
favor of the wealthy for their very existence, and, therefore, 
that they would not take sides against the interests of their 
institutions. On the other hand, in talking with some econo- 
mists, one meets with the statement that the working-class 
want changes just from mere restlessness, that they demand 
higher wages irrespective of improvement in the amount or 
quality of their work, that they will not look squarely at the 
facts, that, in a word, they are agitators rather than true re- 
formers. 

It is my conviction that this mutual want of confidence is a 
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mistake, and that neither class of persons is what the other is 
inclined to believe about it. But I am only describing condi- 
tions and analyzing a situation. These conditions exist, and 
they are certainly greatly to be regretted ; because they pre- 
vent the thoughtful man from being in a position where he 
can make up his mind without prejudice, while at the same 
time using all the knowledge and insight of other men which 
might be serviceable for that purpose. 

It is humiliating to know that those whom one wishes to 
influence will not listen, unless they regard one as substantially 
in agreement with themselves. What is influence worth, after 
all, under these circumstances ? A man who takes the other 
side may almost be ruled out of his class. He is a " black 
sheep" in their number, and they do not want him. Such 
men do not say to us very often " give us sympathy." We 
could do that with all our hearts. They say to us rather, 
" come and approve the course we have been pursuing." But 
if we do that, and gratify their wish, we may be conscious that 
we shall be their actual enemies and not showing them true 
sympathy at all. The very depth of our interest in their 
cause may compel us to disagree with them. 

This is the disheartening feature in much of the agitation of 
the present day. We are reluctant to believe that the men 
who disagree with us really sympathize with us. Instinctively 
we turn to the leaders who take our side and put our cause in 
their hands. This situation of itself explains why the thoughtful 
and conscientious man finds it difficult to take sides at all. 

It is singular how determined many persons are that we 
should come out squarely with a " yes" or " no" in reference 
to their one attitude. Some time ago I was met by a man, 
deeply interested in social reform, at the railway station in St. 
Louis, who turned upon me rather suddenly and confronted 
me with the question, " Now, give me a straight answer. Are 
you an individualist or a collectivist ?" If I had given him 
a straight, unqualified answer, I would have been untrue to 
myself. It would have been done in order to gain his sym- 
pathy, or to make him feel that I had taken his side. 

My answer would not have been straight to the point, because 
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it would have been addressed to the real cause he had at heart, 
and not to his theory. My attitude on social reform takes its 
start not from enthusiasm for an abstract theory, but from my 
sympathy with the suffering and the stricken everywhere. As 
a religious teacher devoting my life and energy to the moral 
elevation of the race to which I belong, my heart goes out 
first and supremely to the weak, the struggling, to those who 
are least able to protect themselves. Whatever theory or sys- 
tem or measure would lift the struggling masses of my fellow- 
men to a higher level, advance them to a purer, nobler, happier 
condition of life, would be the measure or theory I would ap- 
prove of. Ask me what my heart yearns for, and I can give 
my answer without qualification. Ask me what class of 
human society I want most to help, and I know on the in- 
stant. Ask me what theory I believe in, — that is another 
matter. 

A study of the laws of social evolution has convinced me 
that there is no one special reform measure, no one system or 
theory which is adapted to the improvement of every class of 
society in every age or under all conditions. The method that 
would be most advisable for Germany is not the method that 
would accomplish the same results in the United States of 
America. The reform measure suitable in helping the strug- 
gling masses a thousand or two thousand years ago may not 
be the measure most serviceable or advantageous for the same 
purpose at the present day. The system which we might try 
at this time would, perhaps, not be the system most advisable 
two centuries hence. 

Hence, one might be a collectivist for one country and an 
individualist for another ; or, on the other hand, an individual- 
ist for one age and a collectivist for another. We can see that 
there is no one panacea which can be applied universally to 
every age or to all conditions of society. For this reason we 
cannot get much further ahead until we are more thoroughly 
convinced that there is a separate social problem for each and 
every country ; yes, we might say for every city and com- 
munity. We can see plainly enough that the same industrial 
system or the same political institutions could not be adapted 
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indiscriminately to all the nations of the earth. The system 
to be tried will need to be adjusted to the dominant motives 
which have been prevailing in each community or in each age 
or country. A man might have to be an individualist in one 
century in order that collectivism might triumph in the next 
century. 

One truth, however, comes clear and positive out of the 
discussions and experience of the last twenty-five years. The 
time has gone by when we can judge of the worth of a re- 
form measure in the abstract all by itself. We cannot give 
a straight, unqualified answer to many of the social ques- 
tions of the day. If we examine all the facts at our com- 
mand or search through history for its law, it comes home to 
us that we cannot assume that one theory or one system may 
be altogether right or altogether wrong. It is idle for us 
at the present time to assert squarely that we do or do not 
approve of "trades-unionism." The system must depend on 
the country where it is tried, or on the special method it 
introduces. One trade-union may be altogether bad and 
another emphatically good. So likewise we can no longer 
assert that we do or do not believe in " strikes." This, too, is 
one of the great questions of the day ; but the real point to 
be considered now is that each occurrence of this kind is to 
be judged by itself. And so likewise of the many reform 
measures and schemes being proposed in this country or Eu- 
rope — the eight-hour law, old-age pensions, taxation on land 
or on income and inheritance, municipal ownership of street 
railways and water-works, high tariff, low tariff, or free trade, 
strong local government, or strong central government, a 
minimum living wage for the working-class, the nationaliza- 
tion of many branches of industry, more stringent divorce 
laws. Each great step or measure must be approved or dis- 
approved according to the circumstances of the locality for 
which it is intended or the class of persons it is designed to 
help — that is, on the merits of its specific case. 

This is surely one of the most important changes which 
must take place, if it is ever going to be possible for thought- 
ful men to take sides on questions of the day. It is essential 
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that we abandon the wholesale method of judgment, and ask 
whether this special case or that special method was justifiable 
or unjustifiable. 

And yet in this whole problem in reference to the difficulty 
of taking sides, the most vital consideration is not as to local 
conditions and circumstances any more than as to the merits 
of abstract theories. The fundamental cause of the whole 
embarrassment is that people do not know whom to trust or 
to believe in. They want leaders, but are afraid of those they 
have ; this makes a direful situation. 

A theory has very much less influence than the kind of men 
who advocate it. I know that this statement will strike many 
as a rather startling heresy. We have been told again and 
again about the influence of ideas. Nevertheless, experience 
with the world more and more confirms my assertion. Ideas 
and ideals have existed for thousands of years ; but real men 
are rare. When the right man comes forward, then, for the 
first time, the ideal becomes a living force. It may wait for 
centuries before this will occur. Whether a theory becomes 
a menace or an encouragement depends on the character of 
the persons whom it influences. The trouble is that people 
do not know where to turn for genuine leaders. 

Yet it is human society itself which is responsible for the 
lack of trustworthy leaders. Such men would appear if they 
were truly wanted. But pride of judgment or the instinctive 
disposition to take sides prevents men from accepting the true 
leader when he comes. They want a universal panacea, — a 
"cure-all," — and they dream of a speedy coming of the mil- 
lennium. 

It is this weakness on the part of average mankind which 
tempts the ordinary leader to over-promise for the measures 
he is advocating. He knows at heart that these measures 
cannot perform one-quarter of what the people desire. But 
he must exaggerate their usefulness in order to get any atten- 
tion at all. This tendency has demoralized political life so 
that the thoughtful man very rarely has any confidence in the 
great leaders in the arena of politics. On the other hand, the 
leader himself knows that his measures are sure to end in 
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compromise, and that he must ask for a great deal in order 
to get anything at all. 

This condition would surely be most disheartening if it 
were not for the fact that it indicates where the solution of 
the difficulty may ultimately lie. As men become more 
true, it will be easier and easier to take sides on questions 
of the day. The existence of civilization itself requires an 
ever larger degree of integrity in the individual components 
which make up the social organism. I believe for this reason 
that it will become less and less difficult, as civilization ad- 
vances, for the thoughtful, conscientious man to be able to 
make up his mind, and to ally himself with the causes which 
he has most at heart. 

We must always allow for a certain amount of human 
weakness in men's judgments. No person can ever altogether 
escape from the influence of his occupation or life-work. It 
would be unfair to expect that the business man should be 
accustomed to pause and delay for long intervals before mak- 
ing up his mind. In his occupation it is absolutely necessary 
for him to be quick and alert, able to pass judgment and 
decide with little delay. This ready intuition probably has a 
great deal to do with success in commercial life. 

It is not surprising that the business man, who watches all the 
social agitation, should think first of its effect upon trade and 
commerce. He is there for the sake of making his business 
successful. How can he help being concerned with every 
change going on which might have an effect upon his efforts ? 
But there is one very serious mistake often made by men of 
affairs, whether belonging to the wof king-class or to the pos- 
sessing class. The necessity of forming opinions as to what 
course should be taken, at the very moment of greatest ex- 
citement, will often lead a man at the same instant to make up 
his mind on the fundamental principles. He becomes " set" 
along a certain line at the very time when sober judgment is 
least possible. In this regard the scholar has the advantage, 
and surely is more trustworthy in his views on the fundamen- 
tal issues involved. The very fact that he is not compelled to 
take a decisive course of action at the moment makes it pos- 
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sible for him to hold his mind in a state of " suspended judg- 
ment" at the epochs of greatest excitement. For this reason 
it strikes me that the man of affairs owes a certain deference 
to the judgment of the scholar on the fundamental economic 
laws and tendencies. I believe, for instance, that the political 
economist would be a far better judge than the man in com- 
mercial life on the question whether a reduction of the tariff 
would tend to increase or decrease the total production of 
wealth within a given country. But the man in commercial 
life would probably be a much better judge as to the effects 
of some specific tariff measure on the condition of trade at 
any one moment. 

In connection with every scheme of reform, we must re- 
member that it will be looked at from two quite opposite 
points of view, according to the persons to whom it is pre- 
sented. On the one hand, there is the theorist or idealist 
who will judge it from its more ultimate effects on the char- 
acter of the people rather than on their material welfare, and 
on the country at large or all mankind rather than on some 
one locality. On the other hand, the practical man will judge 
it by the immediate effects it would have on every-day affairs, 
or on purely "temporal" interests. But as every reform 
measure is brought forward with the intention of having it 
adopted and tried, we often have a very complicated problem 
in determining what scheme will be " along the lines of least 
resistance." The idealist is compelled to adjust his plans 
or measures of reform to the men who are inclined to view 
everything from, the " temporal" aspect. When, therefore, 
two schemes are presented to us, we might be obliged to take 
sides with the one less near to our hearts, because there would 
be absolutely no hope of winning acceptance for the other at 
the present time. It implies that oftentimes we must choose 
the less satisfactory programme rather than have nothing done 
at all. 

This is the saddest ordeal which awaits the idealist. He 
knows that he can never get exactly what he wants, and the 
problem is always facing him to what extent he shall give in 
and accept the next best measure. One has to grapple not 
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only with a complicated set of facts, but also with his con- 
science. Many a strong and enthusiastic nature has suc- 
cumbed and grown weak in the fight, from a constant sur- 
render of this kind. If the man who does this is not a 
vigorous, strong character at the outset, he is sure to become 
utterly demoralized. 

Yet there are times when we know that it would be a 
waste of energy to be constantly advocating a reform which 
the great majority of the people at the present moment 
would not consider or tolerate. If we are conscious that 
even after the adoption of a measure a large proportion of 
the persons affected by it would be antagonistic to it and 
seek for every possible means of opposing or evading it, 
then we may conclude that while this would be ideally the 
best system or scheme, practically we should accomplish 
little or nothing by trying it (because it would not be along 
the lines of least resistance). This is one reason, for example, 
why we have probably done well in America to abandon the 
proposed plan of an income tax, although it might seem 
ideally the most justifiable. In the place of this we may 
find it preferable to urge an extensive scheme of inheritance 
taxes, because there would be less disposition on the part 
of the mass of the people to shirk it or oppose it. Another 
similar difficulty in this country is always facing us in refer- 
ence to ideal plans of reform, from our knowledge that 
even if they are adopted they may be thrown aside with 
impatience before the experiments have had a fair trial. A 
great deal of legislation has been wasted in America owing 
to lack of patience on the part of the people. 

It is no mean problem, therefore, which confronts the man 
who wishes to take sides on questions of the day, and at the 
same time be sure that in doing so he will be working for 
the best interests of the human race. 

We, each of us, may have a social ideal that we would like 
to see realized. No earnest mind will content itself with aims 
which have reference only to the welfare of mankind at any one 
time. He will be ever looking forward to the human race 
which will be existing ten thousand years hence. That will 
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be the ultimate goal he will actually be laboring for. It will 
hold him as with a vice and never let him go. He may not 
have very much to say about it, because it would strike average 
minds as only a fanciful dream, which would make them smile 
if it were talked about a great deal. Yet every deep, earnest, 
thoughtful man is sustained by just such a dream. It is unreal 
only because it is so far away. 

We know that the ultimate aim we are striving for cannot 
be accomplished until long after we have gone to our rest. 
The vision of the coming centuries will solace us for the slow 
determined struggle we must make at the present time. Much 
of our effort will be concentrated merely on building the step- 
ping-stones. It is in the choice of these that we have the 
greatest difficulty in taking sides. Nearly all the reform meas- 
ures of the day are of this character ; and the man who thrusts 
his scheme forward as a final and immediate solution to all the 
difficulties which are interfering with the advance of the human 
race, is cherishing only an illusion. It is the humanity of all 
future time, and not this human race of our own century, which 
is involved in our problem. 

Much anxiety prevails over the vast amount of agitation 
going on in reference to these schemes for social reform. Some 
are looking upon it as a menace to order and established insti- 
tutions. They fancy that it either leads men to make up their 
minds too quickly, or else keeps them from making up their 
minds at all. I am satisfied that those who take this attitude 
are committing a grave mistake. Discussion in the long run 
will discourage more violence than it causes. The appalling 
danger comes from the possibility that the mass of the people 
may continue to take sides from sheer instinct or from down- 
right prejudice. We want more rather than less discussion, 
more rather than less agitation. The human race will only 
begin on its true ideal march of progress when it has con- 
quered the habit of taking sides from a mere natural instinct 
or tendency, and is disposed to act on the best judgment of 
the most competent minds who have had the largest experience 
and are best acquainted with the facts and laws of history. 

It is manifest that I am not undertaking to give a solution 
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to any of the great questions of the day. My aim has been 
to account for the existence among thoughtful men of this 
difficulty in taking sides. My purpose was to discover whether 
the trouble lies in human nature itself, in a lack of enthusiasm 
through increasing culture, in an inability to get at the facts, 
in the absence of true leadership, or springs from a new com- 
plexity in the problems themselves. All these causes are 
undoubtedly more or less at work. 

It may seem as if my attitude were one of discouragement. 
It will strike many that I have been making a plea on behalf 
of a continuous state of suspended judgment. That would 
certainly be utterly outside my purpose. It would be moral 
cowardice for a man to hold himself indefinitely in such 
an attitude. My readers are mainly students or thoughtful 
people, men who want to be conscientious in their attitude. 
Undoubtedly the difficulties embarrassing such persons when 
seeking to take sides are much greater than ever before. Yet 
this can be no excuse for inaction. There is a way out of 
the difficulty, and at some future time I should be glad to face 
that aspect of the subject and treat it at length. The best 
clue that I have met with anywhere was given me by Dr. 
Felix Adler, in what he said to me in a recent conversation 
over the points of this article. I give his own words, — 

"Action itself is the best means of discovering the principles that should 
determine action. We are not at liberty, indeed, to act blindly or on mere im- 
pulse. But having endeavored, with painstaking conscientiousness, to ascertain 
the Right, let us heartily and courageously begin to put in practice what we think 
so ; always, indeed, holding our convictions subject to revision under the teach- 
ings of experience, and yet serving what we hold to be the Truth with unbounded 
devotion, because it stands to us, for the time being, in the place of the Absolute 
Truth." 

But this would involve another chapter. 

W. L. Sheldon. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 



